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Editorial 


THE most important date in current British library affairs was undoubtedly May 6th, 1955, 
when the Public Libraries (Scotland) A& became law. In five laconic paragraphs it sweeps 
away the financial shackles which have been the exasperation, almost the despair, of our 
Scottish colleagues who until now were able to watch their English and Welsh ones, free 
from rate limits, able to lend library material one to another and able, of course all this with 
their local authority consent, to borrow money for legitimate library purposes. Now, Scotland 
is free too in all these necessary matters. The new A, of course, will have to be interpreted 
in conjunction with the existing Scottish Public Libraries Acts, and one clause, 3, which gives 
authorities power to revoke any decision they have made to adopt the principal Act, may 
have repercussions not at present envisaged. However that may be, a new vista is open to a 
country which was always notable for its high valuation of education, and yet for a century 
withheld adequate means from its library service. 
* * * * * * 


(nother point, in connection with library co-operation, that is unique and has no 
analogue in the English Aéts is that the three Local Authority organizations in Scotland can 
prescribe the amount to be spent on inter-library work. The contribution, we understand, 


to the Scottish National Central Library is fixed by them for the next quinquennium at {1 1s. 
per thousand population of each library area, and its payment is compulsory. If we understand 
this aright, it means that Edinburgh’s contribution is £446, Glasgow’s £1,089, and so on 
for all towns and other library areas. This certainly removes one of the uncertainties of co- 
operation that have been felt in England. The new principle thus introduced will be watched 
with great interest; it is of real significance, but we fear that what has, after its lengthy 
incubation, proved to be so simple to the logical Scottish mind will be far from simple to the 


English one. 
* . * * * * 


The removal, alienation or disposal of a large library may have something tragic about 
it unless the advantages to the public from such operations are patent and proven. The 
apprehension that the India Office Library would be sent to India or Pakistan, or divided 
between them has been removed by a ministerial statement in the House of Commons. To 
outsiders this may have seemed a small matter in the scale of international affairs, but it could 
be an abiding source of mutual trouble. The suggestion by Mrs. Molholy in the press that 
micro-film or other reproduction of the principal records in the library would reduce the loss 
that would be occasioned by the removal is a useful but not quite a sufficient one. Such 
reproductions are invaluable but they have not the uniquely authoritative value of originals. 
The India Office Library is in the main the work of the British Raj and it is well that it remain 
in the centre of world traffic still. If it were made a universal moral issue that works of record, 
of art and so on should be returned to their place of origin every great library, museum and 
art gallery might be denuded. 

x « * * * * 


“Ronald Welch” is the pseudonym of Ronald Oliver Felton, headmaster of Okehampton 
Grammar School, whose book Knight Crusader (Oxford University Press) has been awarded 
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the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal for 1954. As the title implies, it is a story of chivalry and 
is set in the days of the decline of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, with Philip d’ Aubigny, Knight 


of Outremer as hero. It is well-illustrated by William Stubbs. At a press meeting on June 15 
at Chaucer Hlouse, at which Mr. Edward Sydney was in the chair, he said that the work in 
the opinion of those “best qualified to judge” was the best of those considered ; and he 


himself had spent some sleeping hours of the night before and that morning in convincing 
himself of the appropriateness of the award. Mr. “Welch” charmed the gathering with a 
speech of such alluring brevity that his hearers were left with the conviction that it would 
indeed be good to hear a real address from him. The medal, of course, will be presented to 
the author at the Southport Conference. 


* * * * * 7 


Dr. Savage, in his letter last month, revived the question, debated inconclusively for 
the past ten years, perhaps longer, of the non-librarian Presidency of the Library Association 
He mentioned some of the valiant workers for libraries who were librarians and who, he 
thinks to the shame ot the Association, never held that office. We too honour them all and 
others also ot high merit whom he does not name. We teel no such shame ourselves, however ; 
they could collectively have settled the question in their own favour—had they desired to do 
so. It was Sir John Ballinger who said that we valued and needed men distinguished in the 
vreater world to head our crusade for library development ; and it was also not unusual, 
when the Conference was held in a large town to invite a leading citizen to be presiden 
limes have changed of course but, until our constitution is altered, we are not an exclusively 
librarian organization. We do not urge that it should, or should not, be made so by the Privy 
Council or in the amending hoped-tor Libraries Act (although, again, we are not a public 
libraries association). We do suggest that we have had real honour from such presidents 
as the Duke of Edinburgh and his great stand-in, Earl Mountbatten, and from Archbishop 
lemple, the late Earl of Crawford, the late Duke of Devonshire and Lord Avebury ; and to 
have come face to face with Colonel Mitchell, Dr. S. C. Roberts and Sir Philip Morris at 
conferences, and in the Council, has given encouragement and distinétion to us all. However, 
Dr. Savage may be right in the light or gloom of today. We are a very small Association, too, 
if we omit our women members. What about their claims to the Presidency 2 Whatever 
change is desirable the gains and losses from it should be balanced carefully. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Haigh, of Bristol, in the June Record, expounds frankly and usefully the quite precise 
rules that are applied to the recovery of overdue books in the public libraries there. He is 
not alone, as our pages have reflected, in finding that one part of the public librarian’s contract 
is to secure the safety of the books in his charge at least for as long as they are physically and 
intrinsically serviceable ; and that the socially culpable borrower who retains or purloins 
books robs the community of the use of them. ‘Three large towns as the result of recent 
experience have had to reintroduce safe-guarded open access. Mr. Haigh now adheres 
rigidly to the standard practice of a formal notice when a book is two weeks overdue, a letter 
warning that the matter is to be reported to the Town Clerk when it is a month and, if this 
fails, is authorized to call upon the reader in the name of the Town Clerk to return the book 
in a given number of days. When this fails recourse is made to the Courts. The results have 
been that the losses and detentions have been halved in a year. Such action is not new ; it 
has merely been dropped in many places. 


The annual summer meeting of the Scottish Group of the University and Research 
Section of the Library Association was held on Saturday, June 18th, 1955. Proceedings 
were opened at the Sandeman Public Library, Perth, at 11 a.m. where the City Librarian, 
Mr. A. J. Tait, introduced an exhibition consisting of the Atholl music Collection presented 
by Lady Dorothea Ruggles-Brise, and examples of early Perth printing from the general 
Stock of the Library. The large colleétion of Scottish country dance music, and the varied 


output from the press of the Morison family, were studied with interest. 21 members and 


[ric nds were prese nt. 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
By Henry A. SHArp, Author of Ca/aloguing 


IN two short articles a year ago I| tried to show that recently there has been a reawakening 
of interest in cataloguing, both as regards the application of codes of rules and the display 
of the resultant catalogue for public and Staff use. Since then the interest has still further 
increased, and British, American and International bodies, as well as individual librarians are 
Studying aspects of the subject, especially the possible formulation of new codes or the revision 
of existing ones. 

It was suggested in those articles that over fifty years the art of cataloguing has passed 
through three phases. There was the time when, at least for ordinary general libraries it was 
all comparatively simple ; we might call it the “pre-code” age. The British and American 
Library Associations already had their own codes; there was Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary 
catalog tor the great number of libraries using a dictionary catalogue, and of course the British 
Museum Rules, which are still looked upon as the basis of everything that has come after. 
Then in 1908 began the “code” age, which has lasted more or less until the present ; it was 
the age in which cataloguing became more interesting for those who had to do it, accom- 
panied as it was by the introduction of descriptive annotation, the library bulletin, and a good 
deal of heated controversy by some of our foremost librarians of the day, including men like 
Jast and Brown, Sayers and Stewart. Now it would seem that we are on the verge of a further 
age of progress with the advent of the British National Bibliography with all its possibilities, 
and just behind us the very brave attempt on the part of Harrods through Cadness Page to 
give us a card scheme resembling in a modest sort of way the great Congress scheme. 
Personally, some of us were very sorry to see it go, but who knows what the next few years 
may have in store for us ? 

Returning to Cutter for a moment, which has received some criticism lately, largely 
because, like so many of us, it has become a bit “old,” there is at least this much to be said : 
Cutter not only gave us some sound rules suitable for ordinary libraries, but he gave us 
arguments in favour and against certain of them, and what is even more important, he tried 
to put himself in the position of those who were most likely to use the resultant catalogue, 
which is something similar to the goal towards which current cataloguing thought seems to 
be moving, as is exemplified for instance in the recent work of Seymour Lubetzky, with 
which we shall presently deal. 

Our immediate concern is not with Cutter, however, but as he has been mentioned it 
may not be out of place to give a wider circulation to the tribute recently paid to his work 
by Dr. Ranganathan in his latest book : Heading and Canons : comparative study of five catalogue 
codes. “The library profession has been fortunate in the author of this code. He was a genius. 
This is seen in the ring of certitude and the profoundness of penetration found in the rules 
and the commentaries of Ra/es for a dictionary catalog. They are like the eternal epigrams of a 
sage. Rules for a dictionary catalog is indeed a classic. It is immortal. Its influence has been 
overpowering. It inhibits free thinking even today. It appears to have been the chief source 
of later codes in the English language. Being a one man’s creation, it has been largely 
apprehended intuitively. It has been later chiselled to a slight degree. That is why Rales for a 
dictionary catalog is whole as an egg.” That is praise indeed from the pen of such a critical and 
original thinker as Dr. Ranganathan. 


To return to Lubetzky. Who is he and what has he done to arrest the attention of the 
cataloguing world in the past year or two? He is of course an American as have been so 
many cataloguing specialists from Cutter onwards. He comes from the Library of Congress, 
which one may bracket with the British Museum, the latter for its pioneer work in formulating 
a code of rules, the former for its more practical contribution in setting up the world’s best 
printed card scheme. He has spent many years in cataloguing research, culminating in his 
most recent assignment to prepare for the Board of Cataloguing Policy and Research of the 
\merican Library Association Division of Cataloguing and Classification “‘a general analysis 
of the American Library Association cataloguing rules for Author and Title entry, with special 
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consideration of the rules for corporate authors, and a discussion of the objectives and 
principles which should underlie a revision of the rules.” He has given his Report the title 
Cataloguing rules and principles: a critique of the A.L..A. rules for entry and a proposed design for 
SMNS } fi é & 
their revision. Apart trom some questions and answers at the end he has carried out his task 
| 
under three heads: Is this rule necessary ¢ ; the corporate complex ; design for a code. 


The second ot these heads we shall deal with separately, because all experienced cata- 
loguers here and elsewhere are agreed that corporate authorship is the form of main entry 
that gives most trouble, not only to the cataloguer—and of course the student—but to the 
ultimate user of the catalogue, who must be utterly bewildered to know what to look under. 
The third we shall also deal with later, if only to wait and see what all the discussions now going 
on lead to. 


But what of Mr. Lubetzky’s first question: “‘Is this rule necessary 7” There is nothing 
new about that question. One is old enough to remember that it was asked in 1908 when the 
Anglo-American code came out with 174 rules just to enable cataloguers to make a main entry 
under an author or a title, a little forgetful of the fact that Cutter had already given us a code 
of 369 rules, of which 160 covered similar ground. Despite its considerably larger bulk the 
1949 rules do it in 158, though admittedly omitting rules for things like collation, imprint, 
etc. But do we need anything like these numbers ? In my book Ca/a/oguing there was “A 
suggested abridged code of rules” numbering 18. Now it was never imagined that a code 
of such modesty would suit a British Museum, a London Library or the Westminster Public 
Libraries, but it probably went as far as a great many libraries would require, and conformed 
in the main to the lines laid down in the 1908 code. There are those, particularly among 
Students, who think something of that sort would do, but of course it would not if our aim 
is to produce a code that can be used in all sorts and sizes of libraries, and clearly that must 
be our aim if we are ever to achieve what has been the lifelong dream of some among us, 
a centralized scheme capable of making available catalogue entries in some form that can be, 
if not internationally at least nationally acceptable by all sorts of libraries, and intelligible as 
well as adequate for all sorts of catalogue users. 


What then has Mr. Lubetzky got in mind when he propounds his question? Take 
tor example the first 70 of the A.L.A. rules. Does it really need all these to tell us how to 
choose a main entry for a work of personal authorship ? Would it not be suthcient to direét 
that such a work should be entered under the person or persons responsible for its existence, 
whether an ordinary person or group of persons, a musical composer, a map maker, or even 
an editor or a publisher ? Failing any name there is always the title as a last resource. Broadly 
the answer is yes, but with a great many reservations and problems. Just how many only 
those who have tried substantially to reduce the number of rules can know. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that something needs to be done to stem what Mr. Lubetzky calls “the 
continuous proliferation of the rules, their growing complexity, and the obscurement of the 
objectives and design of the code as a whole.” 


yg, this is the task of all those who are engaged in considering the future 
of cataloguing rules. Exactly how they will do it remains to be seen. Clearly everything that 
is provided for in the existing rules must still be catered for, and the indications are that it will 
be done by lessening the number of rules and by establishing a number of general principles 
to which particular rules will apply. 


Broadly speaking 


This briefly is the position from which we Start, and most of us can see to some extent 
the goal at which we ought to arrive. In the case of personal authorship it is comparatively 
Straightforward, though not by any means completely so. When we come to corporate 
authorship, however, trouble really looks as if it may begin. We shall deal with this in our 
next article. 


Kent County Library’s Record Year 


THE Kent County Library reports that 4,887,204 books were issued during the last 12 months 
197,902 more than in the previous year. This is a record for the Library. 


There were increases not only in fiction but in most non-fiction subjects. 
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In Large, or Small Libraries ? (Concluded) 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


THe conclusion reached in my first paper that the assistant trained in a small library has the 
advantage that he is able to turn his mind and hand to every task it affords, reached without 
a good deal of evidence, is not a real conclusion. A case as cogent could be made for one who 
begins in Birmingham or Manchester. He can see, if he uses his eyes, a great machine of 
many parts in operation which can create its own special librarians. Such a library has several 
posts in it with intensely interesting activities which are equal to or may exceed, many library 
chietships in importance and interest. Most librarians in these libraries have that as their 
ultimate prospect if they remain in them. Nor would I regard them as unwise: the kind of 
life we want to lead is of more private moment than any other circumstance. I can quite believe 
that Mr. H. Woodbine, in the Birmingham Reference Library, with its remarkable problems 
and the fascinating detective work he and his colleagues did on them—the accounts of them 
being the best things in the L.A. Record in their day—was quite as happy alibrarian as any 
other and even more useful than many of us. The large library can run so many aétivities, 
have its own technical and commercial libraries, a central book distribution department for 
supplying and reinforcing branch library stocks, mobile libraries, hospital, schools, prison, old 
and house-bound folk’s services, factory services, postal-services, may house a regional system’s 
H.Q., and possess bindery, printery, reproduction apparatus, and dispense records, films, sets 
of plays, concerted music of all kinds, the more common illustrations, and even pictures for 
home or public display—there is almost no end, except that imposed by purse limits, which 
even the largest libraries must feel if less acutely than smaller ones. 

Thus, in city and county libraries, there are opportunities for a good library life. But, 
speaking entirely from the youngster’s point of view, that depends on a compendious know- 
ledge of his staff by the Chief or by the Establishment Officer of the Library if there is one. 
Is it possible to be overlooked in so large a service ? I have heard of men who seemed to me to 
be quire capable who have been left in minor positions in remote libraries, “forgotten as 
men out of mind.” Is this possible today ? 

Much, too, depends upon what we want or wanted. 

[ recall considering in my early days a story probably apocryphal, of a candidate, as 
shrewd as he was rightly ambitious, who was interviewed by the Governor of the Bank of 
England. The preliminaries over, he asked the formidable financier, “Is there any chance, 
if | work well, that | may have my name on five pound notes as yours is now ?”” “That,” 
the Governor replied, “‘will depend on the influence you have at your back.” ‘““Then,” said 
the hopeful one, “I shall not come into the Bank of England.” After all, why hitch your 
wagon to a lamp-post while there is a Star left in the sky ? I don’t, now, believe the story 
or the sequel of it that the boy made a great success in his after life. The moral was: is there 
any chance of my becoming chief here ? The answer in a library with a staff of hundreds 
must indeed be remote and for ninety-nine per cent in every generation in the negative. The 
odds may be less in the smaller library. I believe they are. The “chief” is near to one; he 
does not parade the departments only occasionally on inspection bent; he is not always 
immersed in administration ; he sees and knows what you are daily and may talk to you. 
Think of the little time for the individual assistant the man can have who controls thirty, 
in a county several scores of, libraries. If you are one in that great procession, move as 
often as you reasonably can to other libraries. Thus it may happen in a ten-assistant library 
that you may become a senior assistant in five years or so, in a six-assistant one even sooner. 
Such was my own experience. When I began with four colleagues between me and the chief 
only three had to leave in four years to bring me to the second place on staff; and they did ; 
an impossible thing to parallel in a larger library. When one is deputy, even in a small town, 
one is nevertheless a deputy, and authorities seem to think the title means much the same 
in every town. Then one is in the concourse for a chiefship small or large and when one has 
achieved that one has the franchise of the L.A. conferences, the society of other librarians 
on equal terms, and free speech with them; and, thereafter, may be able to climb step by 
step to the larger posts. None of us moves in any set progression of course; nor do I say 
that large libraries have not given us leading librarians. The record of Birmingham, Glasgow, 
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Newcastle, Leeds and other cities comes to mind, but the successful ones came away early, 
sometimes at an incredibly early age. 

1 am not sure that the intellectual advantages ot the large town differed greatly from those 
offered by such towns fitty years ago as Cheltenham, Southport, Torquay or my own Bourne- 


mouth. The latter have no university that subsequently may give the non-graduate chief 


librarian an honorary degree ; they have also the great disadvantage that, if we will it, life 
in them may be a perpetual holiday ; librarians, sea-side bred, are swimmers, boat-or yachts- 
men, fishermen, have immense facilities for sports ; and the eternal example of thousands 
bent upon amusement. It depends upon the individual ; some folk living within a mile of it 
do not go to the beach more than once or twice yearly and then only to take a guest to see it, 
just as some men who have walked round it daily have probably been into St. Paul’s Cathedral 
only once. | pass Westminster Abbey every week ; | have not been within for at least a year. 
There are men and women in libraries who in youth made use of every facility for self 
development that the great city affords, its educational facilities intra and extra-mural, its 
concerts, great public meetings, conferences and its varied social and cultural organizations ; 
in any such city they had a choice of a dozen events a day. So far as librarianship ts concerned 
it is in them that courses are to be found. Some did not use them. 

On the other hand, smaller towns may have a closer social lite and a not despicable 
cultural one—even more accessible than in the atoresaid towns. We had several university 
extension courses—lI have sat at the feet of Sir Robert Ball a whole winter, as at those of Sir 
John Marriott and E. L. Horsburgh; and there were lectures by leaders of church and State 
and such men as the late W. 'T. Stead of the Review of Reviews, whose penny poets went with me 
everywhere before L-got into the library and still till me with wonder—a wonder only equalled 
by Henry Morley’s Cassell’s National Library with its threepenny volumes (sixpence cloth, 
holding after 60 years) containing the gems of world literature ; tor example, all Shakespeare 
at threepence a complete play, Lodge’s Rosa/ynde, Milton, Dryden’s Essay on Satire, More’s 
U/opia which at fourteen was a delirium. | wander too much. But there were the Winter 
Gardens with Dan Godfrey’s Orchestra of 60 players always in residence and I could purchase 
a season ticket for a whole winter for a guinea; and did. One could get musical indigestion 
for there was one, sometimes there were two, symphonies performed every week. J. M. 
Camm, who bequeathed, or gave, to Bournemouth its well known music library which its 
part of the public library, would write articles sometimes filling a whole page in the 
Bournemouth Guardian of analysis and impressions of each. Betore I was twenty I had heard 
Beethoven’s nine and a large number of the world-classics, had watched and heard Paderewski 
play, Pachmann coruscating Chopin, Sarasate make the violin-emit dreams, Edward Lloyd 


sing Onaway Awake with the ultimate B flat like a star in sound, and the glorious voice of 


Clara Butt ; and Stanford, Edward German, Landon Ronald and Coleridge-Taylor conducting 
their own works. And, not to overdo this, most vivid in my mind is Pavlova, dancing the 
Fire Bird and, because of it, to remain a dream for life for one youngster. Could I have 
afforded any such programme in London or any other great city ? 

Education ? Unsystematic and groping perhaps, but in retrospect there was not one 
lost hour amongst those so spent. There were and are everywhere the influences of fellow 
Stafl-members ; we all wrote in some sort; Roland Hill, the sub-librarian when I began, 
was intent upon a novel, and read a passage to me: “He was prepared for any emergency 
that may happen.” | said “‘may” should be “might” and so established myself as a meticulous, 
carping critic. Arthur J. Hawkes, eccentric, original, the most so of the minds that came from 
that staff, fearless and unyielding in criticism, was our scientist ; our excursions together in 
aid of astronomy and chemical experiment would be worth a paragraph. At 17 he wrote and 
published a clever essay on Radium, then lately discovered, and a much longer one contra 
the suffragettes, [he Degradation of Womanhood, about a year later; and so on. On certain 
nights | would walk two miles from my home by way of Talbot Woods—now mostly cut 
down and “nicely built over” —to Poole Road, Westbourne, to meet W. G. Wilding, in 
charge of our second “branch library.” This library consisted of a ten foot long book-case, 
in front of which was a counter. The stock was a mobile one transported between the branches 
in a large laundry basket by a local carrier ; this we would lug up the stairs and unpack once 
weekly at each place and shelve them ready for the readers who came from 6 tg 9 p.m. I forget 
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what the issue was in 1900; not large; I have read in the occasional empty half-hours. | 
recall only one conversation there with a cultured reader who wanted me to account, if | 
could, for the popularity of the “vulgar tales of soldiers” by Kipling. After closing time, 
Wilding and | walked through the unlighted firs of Alum Chine and along the beach in sound 
of the waves, beaconed on by the glow of the pier which, as he said, was locally called the 
walking-stick because of its shape in lights; singing snatches of Hiawatha as we went and 
talking incessantly of what we read. As on: result we wrote and exchanged literary essays 
for mutual criticism. I still have one of mine, on Keats, with his comment: “Very good 
but it seems too learned for one so young.” And he was two years younger than 1, which 
is a great space in one’s teens. 

One could go on in this Strain for much longer. Perhaps the real library life had not 
begun. We were innocent of “modern trends” and some of us possibly have been guilty of 
leading up to those trends. All | set out to do was to ask if there was any advantage in begin 
ning in a small library as compared with a large one. If I think there was, because it was so 
in my own case, a hundred may be found to bear witness that the contrary in their cases was 
better for them. 


P.S.—I am honoured by the correction Dr. Savage made of my last paper. Frank Pacy was 
in my time always associated with Wigan. I ought to have known he was born in 
Wishaw, Lanarkshire, a name I somehow associate with one of J. M. Barrie’s characters. 


It proves again that one should check all one’s facts. It is also another demonstration of 


how much we have lost through the obstacles, whatever they were, that prevented 
Dr. Savage from realizing his intention of writing a history of the Library Association. 


Gramophone Record Libraries 


Tue Gramophone libraries sub-committee of the United Kingdom Branch of the International 
Association of Music Libraries has under consideration a number of points concerning 
Gramophone Libraries. 

Chis sub-committee would like to have a complete list of Public libraries (Municipal 
and County) which have record colleétions. So far as our information is correét, the following 
libraries have collections. These are listed under two headings, those that lend to properly 
constituted groups only, and those that lend to all borrowers (individuals and groups). 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 


GENERAL LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS: 


Barking Enfield Hornchurch* Stepney 
Battersea Finsbury Lambeth Walthamstow 
Bermondsey Fulham Lewisham Wandsworth 
Chingford* Guildford Penge West Ham 
East Ham Hammersmith Poplar Westminster 
Brentwood* Hampstead St. Marylebone Wood Green 
Edmonton Hendon Southwark Woolwich 
Loans To Groups ONLY :, 
Dagenham Ilford St. Pancras 
Depttord Kensington Shoreditch 
Finchley Middlesex Sutton and Cheam 
Holborn (County)t Stoke Newington 
*Part of Essex County Library service tPart of Education Department. 
MIDLANDS 
GENERAL LOANs 1O INDIVIDUALS AND GRouUupPs. Groups ONLY. 
Coventryt Derby County 
Hereford Countyt Lindsay and Holland 
Mansfield (Notts. County (Lincs.) 


Nottinghamshire County Malvern (Worcs.) 
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Oxfordshire County{ Shropshire County 
Scunthorpe (Lincs.) 
' Sutton Coldfield (Warwicks. 
| Wolverhampton tdenotes “open access” 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND 
5 LOANS TO Groups ONLY: 
East Suffolk County Seely (Isle of Wight County) 
1 Great Yarmouth Wilts. County 
t NORTH OF ENGLAND 
r 
GENERAL LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS: 
Bebington (Cheshire Castleford (Yorks. Hull (Yorks.) 
Burnley (Lancs Crewe (Cheshire) Kendal (Cumberland) 


Ellesmere Port (Cheshire 


SCOTLAND 


. GENERAL LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS: 

} Kircudbright County Motherwell 
WALES 

(GENERAL LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS: 


Neath (Glamorganshire) 
\ total of 65 libraries throughout Great Britain 


There are a number of other libraries which have record collections but these are used 
solely for Recital purposes or by an affiliated gramophone society ; these are :— 


lLONDON PROVINCES 
Acton Chichester Branch (East Sussex County) 
Brentford and Chiswick Llanelly (S. Wales) 
Hornsey Swansea (S. Wales) 
Leyton Swindon (Wilts.) 
Tottenham Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Willesden (Northumberland) 


Any library so included in one of the above lists is invited to write to WALTER H. 
Srock, Hon. Secretary/Treasurer, United Kingdom Branch, I.A.M.L., c/o The Royal 
\cademy of Music Library, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1, giving brief particulars only. 

Further, all gramophone librarians are invited to assist our special sub-committee by 
contributions on one of the following topics, each of which forms the basis of a special 
tudy by the committee. 

Technical data and equipment 
Finance and Staff costs 
Bibliography of gramophone librarianship 
Policy 
Storage and techniques 
Public catalogues and visible indexes 
Cataloguing rules and practice 
Record bibliography 
Basic stock list 
Personnel and the training and requirements of a gramophone librarian 
Collaboration between gramophone and music librarian 
It is hoped to publish the findings of the gramophone libraries sub-committee in due 
urse. In the meantime we hope to publish in library and gramophone periodicals infor- 
mation of a similar nature from time to time. We hope, therefore, that many librarians will 
respond by joining the United Kingdom Branch and so provide us with the necessary 
financial resources to continue these Studies. 
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Spotlight 


By A. G. S. ENsER 

WHat is suggested as an innovation of great 
importance and wide application has been 
announced recently. I reter to the inauguration 
of a service which links Manchester Central 
Library by teleprinter with firms and organi 
gations at home and abroad. 


It is a well-known expression that what 
Lancashire does today the rest of the country 
does tomorrow. I venture to think that what 
Manchester has now inaugurated, in mechanic 
ally applied bibliography, the rest of the 
country will follow suit soon or late. 


This speeding up of replies to requests for 
information by teleprinter is so obviously a 
needed development that one wonders why 
such a service was not in operation long before. 
One can only concur with the Postmaster 
General in his stated belief that the new service 
would be of inestimable benefit to the city’s 
great industries. But, such developments are 
of vital importance because of their public 
relationship as far as librarianship is concerned. 
Less and less, in the minds of people that 
matter, is public librarianship merely a soporific 
agency by the provision of light reading. 
More and more is it becoming recognised that 
librarianship in general and the public side of 
it in particular, has an integral and widening 
part to play in the economic future not only 
of this country but of all civilisation. 


The developments in commercial and tech 
nological public library 
services in, for example, Liverpool, Shefheld, 
Bristol and Manchester and in the establish 
ment of schemes like CICRIS, have a pro 
founder significance to the powers that be than 
the parading of astronomical figures of issues 
of ephemeral literature. I am not decrying 
such issues but I am suggesting that too great 
an importance has been attached hitherto to 
this section of public librarianship. And, that 
this misguided conception has cost us dear in 
time and effort in establishing, in the public 
view, the social and economic necessity of the 


provision by the 


public library service. 


Manchester has given us a lead and if the 


teleprinter service can speed up replies to 
requests for information, surely such machines 
can be installed in other library systems in this 
country to speed up the inter-loaning of books 


within the regional systems. Not only would 
valuable time be saved if such machines were 
used but tremendous savings could be effected 
in stationery and postage too. 


No doubt, to other inventive and practical 
minds, teleprinting machines could be used in 
other ways to help librarianship to be a truly 
public service. Books are ornaments until we 
make them work but if our work can be 
simplified, speeded up and extended by using 
the instruments of this electronic age, surely 
it is not only in our interest to do so but for 
the benefit of the nation also. 


Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 
By D. MACKENZIE 


A BuL.etin that is “different” is The Bastersea 
Booklist. \ts presentation is very similar to an 
\merican publication, the Brooklyn Public 
Library Bulletin, as it consists of eight, three 
column, quarto pages. The contents are as 
interesting as the appearance would suggest, 
with 3§ pages of booklist, 34 pages of articles 
and notes of very high standard, and one page 
for children’s books. A further transatlantic 
note is that two “Associate Editors” are listed. 


One of the neatest and most Striking 
examples of duplicating which I have seen for 
a long time is the reproduction of a portrait 
of the Queen on the cover of DUNDEE’S 
Summer booklist. The one thing which mars 
this list for me, is the use of exceedingly long 
location symbols. 


Generally speaking booklists issued by 
County Libraries are of a very high standard, 
presumably because it is realised that many of 
the users of these lists must order their reading 
by this means, rather than by a direét choice 
from the shelves. This, however, applies to 
town library systems more than is usually 
realised, and I feel that many libraries would 
profitably model their lists on, for example, 
those of DERBYSHIRE or NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE, even if this required reducing the 
number of issues per year. The points which 
seem to be most worth while are the inclusion 
of annotation and the listing of sufficient titles 
under each section to provide a wide choice. 
It is in the latter aspect that many lists are 
deficient, possibly due to a desire to produce 
something every month. 
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From NEWCASTLE come two booklists, 
List of current periodicals, 1955 and Commercial 


ind technical information. The first is a well 
produced and easy to use guide, with a section 
arranged in broad subject groups. The second 
is not of such a high standard as the other 
publications I have seen from this library. 
There is little here to compete with other 
pamphlets the businessman and technician will 
This field 
s probably the most dithcult of all for the 
means of printed 


receive, and compel him to read. 


braries to penetrate by 


publicity. 

lhe English novel trom HORNSEY is a well 
selected and well pr duced list by means of 
which the reader can pursue a course of 
reading which will be representative of the 
best in the English novel between 1600 and 
1900. Well chosen comments on the authors 
add life to the list. Fren trom 
GLASGOW is another good list, but with no 
comment or frills of any kind as it 1s a reading 
list to accompany a lecture. If the previous 
lectures in the series were as well treated, the 


leralire 


collection of reading lists should be of con 
siderable use to the library for some time to 
come. 

BETHNAL GREEN’S handy reading list 
series proceeds apace, number 24, Swmmer 
ports, is to hand. Whatever one may think 
of the selection of books listed, there is no 
doubt that this is the ; 
lists in production today, and they live up to 
Arother series of subject lists, 


most attractive series of 


the series title. 
but of more solid worth, are those from 
HAMPSTEAD. Number five, Radio, /elevi sion 
and radar is now published. Acknowledgment 
is made in the introduction for advice and 
assistance, trom the British Institution of Radio 
Engineers and the Cossor Central Library. 
This co-operation between Hampstead Library 
and the various special libraries, who have 
been consulted on stock revision for their 
special subjedis, is 2n excellent example of one 
of the better things in librarianship. 


ESSEX COUNTY LIBRARY. The work 
ot the Reference and Inter-lending Section and 
the Subject Enquiry Service; the increasing 
number of requests for book displays at con- 
ferences and meetings of all types, and the large 
number of invitations to members of the staff 
to give addresses to a wide variety of organ- 
isations, are indications of the increasing impact 
which the County Library has on the life of the 
community. 
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Memorabilia 


CONFERENCES always revive memories. Some 
librarians seem to sign-post their lives by them 
as others do by the year and place of their 
holidays. The last conference at Southport, 
I am told, was under the presidency of G. F. 
Barwick of the British Museum, a little brisk 
and nervous man whose address ended almost 
before it began; it certainly did not last ten 
minutes and no syllable of it remains in 
memory of my informant. He must, howev ef, 
have been a good man; the Association, 
whatever its faults, has made few errors if any 
in its choice of president. What one always 
hopes is that the man chosen will have the 
genius of Moses, atomic energy and super 
sonic speed of action and the burning desire to 
lead us to the general acceptance, even beatifi 
cation, of libraries, all in one year, a space which 
gives the average man time to dust his seat, 
sit in it and then vacate it. To return to 
Southport ; it was almost the last of formal 
conferences and it was with some degree of 
surprise that Jast, who in earlier years wore an 
immaculate morning suit and silk hat, came 
upon the platform, placed his panama on the 
table, and arrayed in white flannel trousers, 
read a paper out of a penny exercise book 
which he had purchased at Woolworth’s. 
That story may be apocryphal. What I recall 
of Southport is my surprise at the pier which 
ended on dry powdery sand when | got to the 
end of it and not in the sea; that Lord Street 
was pleasant but hardly the most beautiful 
Street extant—what about Princes Street, the 
Mall, the High at Oxford, and—never mind, 
I liked Southport and shall enjoy it again in 
“this world more serious grown.” The hotels 
were cheaper, too, by some very long chalks. 


* x * 


The well-shot A.A.L. film, Resources dis 
covered, was shown effectively to an invited 
audience at the Film Theatre of the British 
Council on Hanover Street on June 15. It is 
the work of Mr. Walter F. Broome and shows 
what the ordinary public reference library 
offers in the way of information to business 
men and others. One of the questions, on the 
viscosity of fluids, seemed to be a little esoteric 
and would have been more effective had the 
book from which the answer was given been 
shown. Some engaging views of feminine 
legs and shoes on their rapid way to the 
reference library had “enquiry” written all 














over them. Given the aétual sources and Staff 
to do such work any town could show this 
film to its readers with profit. It costs 10 gns. 
to buy and 5s. to hire for the first day and 1s. 
per day after that. 


\ correspondent writes: “Few of your 
book-loving readers have to subsist on a 
pension calculated in terms of the thirties. 
One who has to do so finds his debt to public 
libraries immeasurable. He collects books 
when he can, but today’s book prices are for 
the millionaire. I want to read Pepys’ letters 


to his family circle ; it is 30s.—at which price, 


also, I cannot afford James Kinsley’s Scottish 
poetry, and at least twenty other books that 
interest me this year. What is there in a volume 
of Dekker justifying 45s. ? As for Americans, 
L.. Leary’s Articles on American literature at 
56s. 6d. is, I suppose, nothing to my wealthy 


co plleagues 


And, I may add, for the benefit of my 
correspondent, prices will increase yet more. 
Books are not really dear and have to be 
related to the high costs of materials, wages 
and overheads. We are promised, | under 
Stand, that the average price in the coming 
season will be 15s. for novels. So he naturally 
rejoices, as I do, that the libraries now exist to 
satisfy his desires. 


We learn that a second six-weeks’ course on 
Library Work with Young People is to be 
held in 1956 at the North Western Polytechnic. 
It is not too far ahead for would-be students 
to prepare and these may include those who 
propose to take up this basic service in 
libraries as well as those who need or would 
like a refresher course. The “refresher” idea 
is excellent. Children’s librarians work in 
vreater isolation than any other librarians 
except the one-job librarians of special libraries; 
indeed, it is a weakness of the service that such 
work may be so specialized that its main 
purpose, to connect children at the right time 
with adult libraries, may be lost sight of in a 
few cases. This weakness is countered by the 
meetings of the Youth Libraries Seétion which 
are invaluable for those who can attend them ; 
but they have not the continuity of com 
panionship, inspiration, and adventure in 
work, discussion in the refeétory and visits 
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in town and out, that the course in April-June 
last year afforded. 


After December the Library Association 
Entrance Examination will disappear. It has 
served its turn since the Second World War 
and has been accepted, as a part qualification 
at least, by library authorities. In the eyes of 
some Critics it was too literary, or too element- 
ary, or made inadequate provision for non- 
public library students. The new examination, 
the First Protessional, does perhaps define more 
clearly what “entrance” has of late been 
thought to mean; not what its hitherto pur- 
pose was—to show if a candidate was fit to 
begin real library training. The result is not 
by any means an easier syllabus. It is broader, 
more technical and has the virtue of more 
detail, and it is definitely on the lines of the 
Registration syllabus. It remains to be seen 
how its imposition will affect the number of 
candidates. These have not been increasing 
of late. As the new examination is at least as 
difficult it may not increase them. It may even 
be of some moment to students to know that 
their last chance of entry on the existing terms 
comes in December. 


The Hull Staff Bulletin is one of our interest- 
ing “house” magazines, a nicely duplicated 
small quarto which achieved its 29th monthly 
number in June, 1955. It tells the Staff 
familiarly what has been and is being achieved 
in the city and, when useful, elsewhere. Hull, 
we learn, has now fourteen separate library 
establishments, a few of them in temporary, 
or lent, premises, and last year its issues, at 
3,662,334, overran those of the previous year 
by 274,414. In the year 60,000 volumes were 
added, a large part of them to furnish two new 
temporary libraries. A recent claim in these 
columns that a library issued 40,000 volumes 
“per Staff” and the average elsewhere was 
30,000, is met by the figures given here. 
Hull central library issued 53,265 per member 
and three of the branches exceeded 43,000 each. 


1 am not sure that this “per staff issues” is a 
good publicity point if it is merely left in this 
bald way. Those with a taste for Statistics may 
argue: if assistants only issue books at a 
counter, on the highest figure here given each 
issues only 11 per working hour. 
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PITMAN 





ELEMENTARY QUANTITY 
SURVEYING 


By Sidney Ralphs, A.R.1.C.S., A.LA.S. This new book deals with 
the complete preparation of a Bill of Quantities for an imaginary 
building, providing students of Quantity Surveying and those 
who feel the need for a ‘‘refresher course’’ with a clear under- 


standing of the fundamental principles. Illustrated. 25 - net 


BENHAM’S ECONOMICS 


By Frederic Benham. This celebrated standard work on economics 
has been completely rewritten and forms virtually a new book 
Of great value to the business man generally, being a complete 
introduction to the science of economics. This latest edition 
discusses the various problems in their post-war setting and 
gives a realistic account of how the economic system works today 
in a country such as ours. A book of the utmost importance 


to the general reader and the student. 1|8/- net. 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF INLAND TRANSPORT 


By A. M. Milne, M.A. A comprehensive treatise on the function, 
development, control and cost of transport, with additional 
chapters on pricing, organization and framework. 25/- net. 


CALCULUS 


By Gaylord M. Merriman, of the University of Cincinnati. A 
very full introduction by an American authority. This new book 
will prove of particular value to engineers, and degree students 
Over 600 pages. 50/- net 


COST ACCOUNTING 


By W. B. Lawrence. Revised by John W. Ruswinckel. A new 
Fourth Edition of this practical manual on cost accounting and its 
application to all forms of business. Illustrations in the form 
of entries and examples of computations, are used in the book 
wherever they help to provide a better understanding of the 
subject. 45/- net. 
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Says Bob the Binder : 

“Bit of mime first, eh? 
How’s this for ‘ploughing an 
edge’? Reckon that’s foxed 
them—never guess a_ binder. 
Gilbert Harding thinks I’m 
rocking the cradle. Now 
here’s the book—open those 
Fabroleen covers and enjoy 
your telememories. The Alcuin 
Press have made it for Allan 
Wingate. Will be a seller, 
| reckon. 
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‘What's My Line?” 


The Grange Fibre Co. Ltd., Makers of Linson, Leicester 
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Round the Library World 


Ar Makerere College Library a Student’s 
Guide to the Library has been produced and 
copies are now given to freshmen instead of 


the talks to groups of students which had been 
organised in earlier years. Production of a 
Library Bulletin has also been commenced. 


The manuscript catalogue of the poet 
Congreve’s collection of books, which was 
discovered by Dr. John C. Hodges of the 
University of Tennessee in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society’s Library in Leeds, 
has been edited by Dr. Hodges and published 
by the New York Public Library under the 
title The Library of William Congreve. 


The centenary of the University of Mel 
bourne is approaching and in the latest Annual 
Report of the University Library the oppor 
tunity is taken to survey briefly the Library’s 
development since 1856. In recent years the 
Library has been largely reorganized, its 
Staffing departmentalized, and its methods 
Streamlined for greater efficiency. Today its 
most pressing needs are a new building and an 
adequate Staff establishment. 


Che Canadian Library Association has pub 
lished the 5th Catalogue of its Newspaper 
Microfilming Projeét. This Catalogue which 
supplements the 1948, 1949, 1951 and 1954 

atalogues, contains thirty titles covering the 

years 1799 to 1898, twenty-six of which are 
trom the Niagara Peninsula region and the 
remainder from Ontario, and includes the 
unique collections in the Niagara Historical 
Society’s Library. 


The Composers’ and Editors’ Lending 
Library (to be known as CELL) has been 
organised. Its objects are to help composers, 
editors of classical and pre-classical com- 
position, performers and concert organisers by 
colleéting and lending to subscribing members 
copies of rare and little-known music. The 
Library intends, if possible, to supply the 
following the compilation and 
printing of biographical notices, the photo- 
graphing and (or) hand-copying of scores and 
parts, and the preparation of tape and disc 
[t also plans to issue a periodical 


services : 


recordings. 


Musigraph, be devoted mainly to the cata- 
loguing of scores available in the Library, with 
some annotations. This new Library is at 
Museum House, Museum Street, London, 


W.C.1 


The Novello-Cowden Clarke Colleétion was 
given to the University of Leeds for inclusion 
in the Brotherton Collection in 1953. The 
donors were Donna Nerina Medici di 
Marignano Gigliucci and Contessa Bona 
Gigliucci, great-grand-daughters of Vincent 
Novello. Additional items were contributed 
by another great-grand-daughter, Donna 
Beatrice Notarbartolo Gigliucci, and Mr, 
Roger H. Ellis. The Brotherton Library has 
now issued a pamphlet, “The Novello-Cowden 
Clarke Colleétion” which aims at indicating the 
highlights in the Colleétion and sketches the 
personal and historical background to some 
extent. The pamphlet is attractively produced 
and in addition to its obvious value makes 
exceedingly interesting reading. 


The Scottish Fiction Reserve originated ina 
request by the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
Branch of the Scottish Library Association 
that the Council of the Association should 
“consider a scheme whereby older novels 
could be preserved and made available for 
loan.” The Council approved draft proposals 
and appointed a small committee to administer 
the scheme. A further Stage has been reached 
by the publication of a list of the authors in- 
cluded in the scheme. This list has been —_ 
Tw and edited by Mr. W. R. Aitken, M.A., 
F. F.R.S.A., who deserves both ‘ioal 
be high praise for the way he has overcome 
the many difficulties which confronted him 
and for giving us what is undoubtedly the most 
valuable and comprehensive list of writers of 
Scottish fiction in existence. In a majority of 
cases the birth place and dates of authors are 
given and this alone must have involved a 
great deal of troublesome searching. In a final 
column the name of the libraries which are 
collecting the works of the authors listed 
shown. In every way this is a most useful pub- 
lication and the scheme itself is most sensible 
and commendable. 


Another recent publication of outstanding 
value to librarians—and one which might well 
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GARRISON ano MORTON’S 
MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An Annotated Check-List of Texts 
Illustrating the History of Medicine 
by 
LESLIE T. MORTON 





(Information Officer, British Medical Journal ; 


formerly Librarian, St. Thomas's Hospital 
Medical School) 


SECOND EDITION 
Demy 8vo., CLOTH, pp. 500 


£5 5s. net. 





LONDON 


GRAFTON & CO. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 





51 








LIBRARY TECHNIQUE 


A work to be strongly recommended to every 
budding librarian, for if he or she can only 
imbibe a quarter of the advice and suggestions 
given, nothing but good can result to the library 
to which such knowledge is translated. The 
subjects dealt with are Routine Matters ; Public 
Relations ; Aids to Readers; Display, the 
Readers’ Adviser ; Staff ; Fittings and Guides ; 
Legal Aspects ; Stock Selection, and Branches, 
with an appendix on Bulletins and Book Lists. 
It is emphasised that the book is not a manual 
to explain the methods of library practice, but 
an examination of some of those assessments, 
particularly with the librarian of the small 
library system in mind. It can safely be said 
that Mr. Elliott’s book deserves a high place in 
the literature of librarianship in this country. 


£1 Is. Od. net. 


LONDON 
GRAFTON & CO. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.| 











THE HOLT.JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


oO 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 5) Brirron STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 














NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
I WENT TO MOSCOW 


By CANON MERVYN STOCKWOOD 
15s. net 





Canon Stockwood went to Moscow to see 
for himself, and his book records the 
impressions of a lively and enquiring mind. 
He saw what and whom he wanted, even 
interviewing the Patriarch of All Russia. 


FIVE HUNDRED TALES 
TO TELL AGAIN 


By H. L. GEE 12s. 6d. net 
A book to read in private or quote in public. 
Here is humour. Here are epics and 


anecdotes of famous people and ordinary 
folk. It is the public speaker’s vade-mecum, 
and all the 500 stories are told as only 
H. L. Gee can tell them. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
23-35, CITY RD., LONDON, E.C.1 
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have come from the Library Association—is 
No. XI of Unesco’s “Educational Studies and 
Documents.” ‘This consists of an outline 
guide to Some methods of printing and reproduction 
which has been compiled by Mr. H. R. Verry, 
adviser on photographic and allied processes 
to H.M. Treasury. In lucid and well illustrated 


text Mr. Verry describes many processes of 


reproduction, provides a glossary of terms, 
suggestioas for training staff and many other 
matters: indeed he covers this ever-increas 
ingly important field so admirably that all 
librarians should find his guide of great 


service, 


Che centenary of publication of Leaves of 
will be marked by the British Museum 
by a Walt Whitman Exhibition. 


Widespread interest was aroused last year 
by \lan Keen and Roger Lubbock’s book 
about the annotator of a copy of Hall’s 
Chronicles, identifying the annotator as Shake- 
speare. In the current issue of ““The Library 
Chronicle of the University of Texas,’’ Robert 
\dger Law contributes an article on the 
question, employing for his purpose that 
Library’s copy of Hall. Mr. Law’s conclusion 
is that there its a “strong possibility” that “the 
\nnotator was neither Shakeshafte nor 
Shakespeare.” 


Che University of Missouri Library now 
contains almost 700,000 volumes and several 
thousand other items in the General Library 
building and eight branch libraries. A new 
L. vrary Handbi A for Fa ull) and Research 
Workers torms Library Series No. 23 of “*The 
University of Missouri Bulletin.” 


Obituary 


ERNEST SALTER DAVIEs 


Pik passing at the age of 83 of Mr. Ernest 
Salter Davies, C.B.E. (1872—June 11, 1955 
was not entirely unexpected. He had been in 
obviously failing health for the last year. 
Nevertheless, he had always seemed so vital, 
so mentally alert, and interested actively in so 


many things that his death gives a sense of 
shock. So far as libraries are concerned we 
recall that he was formerly a familiar figure at 
conferences, especially during the years that 
he was Director of Education for Kent and 
therefore in chief control of the large county 
library system built up by Miss A. C. Cooke; 
and as a life trustee from 1924 of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, of which he became 
chairman and held office until 1951. He hada 
world reputation as an educator, was president 
of various educational societies, and it was 
natural that he should become President of the 
Library Association as he did in 1935. It was 
unfortunate for us that immediately after 
assuming office he had to accept an invitation 
to make an educational pilgrimage to Australia. 
He was therefore absent from the Annual 
Conterence—the only President, we believe, 
who ever was. His place was taken by Harold 
Laski. The address he delivered later at a large 
meeting in the Great Hall at University 
College, London. He held, quite normally 
we suppose, but not fanatically, that public 
libraries were a part of the education system 
and should be so officially. This was part of 
the substance of the address. The National 
Central Library was another main library 
interest; for several years he served on its 
Executive Committee and, when Sir Frederic 
G. Kenyon retired from the Chairmanship of 
the Trustees, he succeeded him and held the 
office until a few months ago. He presided at 
the re-opening of the restored building in Malet 
Place by Lord Elgin in 1952. He was a great 
bookman with a retentive memory even for 
minor characters in works of secondary 
character. As editor he produced school 
editions of Keni/worth and The Fortunes of Nigel, 
and only recently an introduction to Lifth 
Dorrit. His own works were on educational 
subjects ; amongst them Ihe Aim of education 
and Education for industry and life. For sixteen 
years he edited the Journal of Education, indeed 
until this year. 


Of his work as an educator we refrain from 
speaking. He was, as ]he Times declared, “for 
long a leading figure in educational ad- 
ministration and thought.” For that in its 
many manifestations in 1932 he was made 
C.B.E. 

\ man of strong character, gentle in speech, 
eloquent without pretence, an excellent host, 
conversationist, a skilful and most courteous 
chairman—others may take his place but none 
can replace him. 
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Book Selection Guide 


\ Descriptive List of Books 


Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


}. P.) Commercial and Technical 
ibraries. Frontis. Hus. Allen & Unwin. 

Ss. Od. net. 

Lamb of Shetheld needs no introduétion to his 
ibrarians. He is well-known for his successful 
nd in his recent book he treats each aspeét of th 
throuhely and in detail. The work deals with 

rical, commercial and technical sections of 


h Public Libraries, and discusses many important 


if ad.ninistration, including general principles, 
oblems and bookstock. It will be useful to all 
s, especially to those dealing with information 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Heading and Canons. 
Comparative study Five Cataloguing Codes. 
Madras: Viswanathan; London: Blunt. 

1 4s. Od. net. 

| work comprises a comparative Study of five 
codes, the A.L.A. Rules, the Classified 
Code, the Prussian instruétions, Cutters’ 
ra Diétionary Catalogue and the Vatican Rules 
catalogue of Printed Books. The comparison 
means of the Canons and Principles first 
in Dr. Ranganathan’s work Theory of 
w, in 1938. The Study deals only with 
and title entries, main and added, and the 
ers suggestions for the adoption of Inte: 

‘tandards in cataloguiny 


REFERENCE 


Tne Boor. Number One: WILLIAMSON 
H.) Book Typography. \ Handlist for 
Book Designers. Number Three : OvERTON 
(J.) Paper for Book Pro duction. Number 
Four: BLANp (D.) A Bibliography of Book 
Illustration. Number Five: Unwin (P.) 
Publishing from Manuscript to Bookshop. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. Od. net 
each. 

These pamphlets have been published by the 
Cambridge University Press for the National Book 
Leavue, and give excellent, if brief, surveys of the 
ibjeéts indicated. They will be of especial value for the 
bliovraphies contained in each one. The authors are 
experts in their particular field, and the series is worthy 
f notice by those concerned with books and the book 
trade 


Goovison (J. W.) Catalogue of Cambridge 
Portraits. 1. The University Colleétion. 
Illus. Cambridge University Press. 
£3 3s. Od. net. 





WORLD 


An exciting story 
for older boys and girls 


OOLAK’S 
BROTHER 


is based on Bud Helmericks’ 
own experiences among the 
Eskimos, with fascinating draw- 
ings and diagrams showing how 
to make the clothes, boots, igloos, 
food stores, etc., which make life 
possible (though still hazardous) 
in an Arctic winter. 
Price 10s. 6d. net 


‘.../ gave it to my /fourteen- 
year-old daughter, who fairly 
lapped it up.’ 

BRIGADIER SIR JOHN Hunt, CBE, DSO 


If you would like a list of BROCK BOOKS 
for children of all ages, send a postcard to : 


Brockhampton Press AA 


MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 
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Some 400 portraits are dealt with in this volume, 
including oil-paintings, sculptures and drawings. Only 
ive been mitted Fact portrait has a 

cription, and many have been reproduced in 

the plates which are placed at the back of the book 
irranved in chronological order and according to 

The whole forms a 


nterested in the histor 


Ihe catalogue is divided into various groups of por 
iluable reterence work 
of English portroit 
GENERAL 


Corrrete (L. Life 
Frontis. Ulus. Evans Bros, 


Pharaohs. 
los. Od. net. 


under the 


\ncient Egypt has always had a tascination tor 
rs of all kinds, and the popularity of the author's 
Last Phara 


further material for a quel 


induced him to return to Egypt 
The present 
ils with evervda lite during the reign ot 
lll, seen through the activities of the Vizier 
and his he 
» produce a readable account of these times 


interest the laymat The work ts 


ischold. Faét and fiction have been 


ntended 


iStrated, and has a usctul bibliography 


np (K, 


Burke. 16s. net. 


The Emperor’s new clothes. 


Japanese at work and at 
which lapan is taciny 


recovery from the last 


intr vill tind much to 


Five Hundred Tales to Tell 
Epworth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


a colleétion of tales and anecdotes trom 
to the present da It is intended to be 
ins of entertainment, and will be of usc 
peakers, providing a tund of illustrative 
pecial atur index to subjeéts, 


kK Of reference for 


KeTrON-CREAMER (R. W. 
Biography. 


Thomas Gray. A 
Frontis. Illus. Cambridge 
L'niversity Press. {1 5s. . net. 

General reader ll as scholars, will welcome 
lite I th ‘ t v Much new 
cluded i since Gosse contri 
Envlish Men ot Letters Series 
ot the most erudite writers of 
vely letter-writer. Perhaps one 

nt sections regarding the Eles 
describes the composition of the 
¢ have always been conflicting opinions 
me and method of its composition. The 
these points is of importance and is abl) 


brought it by Mr. Ketton-Cremet The volume 


ncludes an exhausti bibliography and some excellent 
ll not tail to include it in their 
and, under ay’s conditions, 


otcs Librariar . Vil 

biovraphical seétion 
is well produced at the price charged 

Mumpy (F. A.) and SrTactysrass (F. H.) From 
Swan Sonnenschein to George Allen & 
Unwin’) Ltd. Ports. \llen & Unwin. 

10s. 6d. net. 


The story of the growth of a famous publishing 
house traced through the lives of the several famous 
personalities conneéted with the tirm. The late Mr. PF. A 
Mumby’s account of the life of William Swan Sonnen 
schein has been enlarged by the addition of contribu 
tions written by Sonnenschein’s daughter, Miss 
Frances Stallybrass. The second part of the book deals 
with George Allen and John Ruskin, and with a brief 
survey of the present firm. The Introduétion has been 
written by Dr. John Murray, and the volume gives an 
interesting picture of publishing and bookselling fron 
the 1870's to the present day. 


Neyrroupb (G 
12s. 6d. net. 


\mericans are People. Jenkins, 


Ihe work is more than one of provocative obser 
vation of the American way of lite, it contains the 
personal Story of the author’s Strugele to achieve 
success aS a newspaper correspondent. Starting his 
journalistic career in the New York office of a Canadian 
paper, he soon had a daily column of his own. During 
the second world war, he became the New York 
correspondent of an important London paper, and his 
reports were notes for their sympathetic understanding 
of American problems. His book has been described 
at the most quotable work on America since the 
publication of Dickens’ American Notes 


O’CONNELL (J ) Design for Happiness through 
Harmony in Living. C. W. Daniel Co. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The author has made an attempt to explain to 
mankind the secret of being happy. The work deals 
with theosophy, spiritualism, telepathy and kindred 
subjects, and he asserts that the general public is too 
much concerned with materialistic matters. There are 
many ideas in this volume which will help the masses 
towards a better understanding of life. The foreword 
is provided by Dr. Sir Alexander Cannon, and there is 
a short bibliography for those who care to pursue the 
subject further 


Greece. lhe World in 


McGraw-Hill. 


Ocrizek (D.) Edsror. 
Colour. Illus. in colour. 
{ 1 10s. Od. net. 


\ useful work for intending travellers, full of taéts 
about Greece, its people and their way of life and its 
history rhe translation is by Paddy O'Hanlon, and 
the numerous coloured pi¢tures have been contributed 
by various artists. Assistance was given to the prepara 
tion of the volume by the Greek National Tourist 


Organization and the Greek Information Office. 


ScuMipr DeGener (H.) The Teach Yourself 
History of Painting. The XXth Century. 
Volume X. Edited for English readers by 
William Gaunt. Col. frontis., illus., some in 
colour. English Universities Press. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

['wenticth Century art first became evident in 
France, through the work of such artists as Van Govh, 
Cezanne and Gauguin. Each phase of painting is set 
avainst its historical background, and with careful stud) 
will give the lay-reader an insight into the period undet 
consideration. Added importance is given to the work 
by the special value of colour. The series is to be high] 


ccon mended 





prising 


a 


itchinson. 


CHI 


»300-750 Bp Illus 


\rt. 


net. 


Hittite 


nti. 15s. Od. 


rice Vic 


dk pictir 
rnductor 


but there 


ment of the cultur Ihe inti 
nded for the general reader 

e not vhi vill be ise to Studer 
? Chapter 


number 26 in the 


A.) A 


rature. 


Concise Survey of Americar 


Barker. 12s. 6d. net. 


reader an under 


JUNLOR 
\laska 


Smoky. Sledge og oft 


h. 8s. 6d. net. 


tale describes t ( ment of a mong 
It also ¢ xplai is the 


dithcultics 


a first class sledge dog 


ning these dogs, and the man 


1 the North. ‘The 


aders an « 


»s Experienced author ts 


— 
\laska, 


nture, 


offers young re xcitin 


and 


which will appeal to all dog-lovers 


Plants of the British 


10s. Od. 


G. H.) ¢ 
Illus. 
l-produced bool ivit simplitied descrip 
t the 


irranged in 


Cassell. net. 


ot the vild and trees « 
side Phe 

ind man ort l itful linc 
ul Oldet cl Idren Lf ire 
Stud) 
introduétion t i better understandiny of th« 


draw 
developing 


in nature vill ftir the work an 


arH (M.) The 
Illus. in 


Wonder World ot the Deep 


colour. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 


, lk ‘ rh 
rany fives of ft in creatures nat it 


und simph; 


he depths of the s it learl 
! 


ed in this colourtul bo specially written for 
hildren \ll the 


for Children have pro ot 


i 


titles this serics of Colour 


libraries 


value it 


s, and this new volume will h« » exception 


P. Rivet \dventure Frontis. 
6s. Od. net. 


with the 
revolvers 


dealing 
vith 
othe rm\ 


vondertul Story of adventure, 


ives of Jeremy’s uncles, and 


s and Sterious 


tained knives, skeleton k« 


NEW EDITION 


Y MAN’s Own Lawyer. A Handy Book 
the Principles of Law and Equity com 
Rights Wrongs of In 
Barrister. 68th Edition, 


the and 


iduals By a 


present-day legal pr 
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thoroughly revised and enlarged. To which 
is added A (¢ Dittionary ot Legal 
ern 10s. Od. net. 


oncise 
lechnica! Press. fl 
of the work appeared in 1863, and 
the matter oft protessional 
ce up-to-date. Since 

he 1 edition in 1951, 
ubétantial chanvc n the law, and the 
i remarkably clear 


the publication 
there have been 
author has 


icceeded in producing rccount of 


ceaure 


RECEIVED 


mo Nos. 12 and 13, March ; 
1955 A.L.A. BULLETIN 
ANT LIBRARIAN, Jun 
NEWS lune 
LIBRARY SSOCIL ATION 
LIBRARIAN, March, 1955 The LIBRARY 
\SSOCLTVTION RECORD lune 1955 I'he 
LONDON OU ARTERLY & HOLBORN REVIEW 
Jul 1955 NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Jan 
Feb., 1955; NEWS NOTES of CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIES, Januar NORTH WESTERN 
NEWS LETTER, Ma WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, 1955 


PERIODICALS 


R.L. Me 


rraphs 
‘ | 
\pril 


\SSIST 
BOOK 


June, 1955 
1955; BRITISH 
JOURNAL $3 of the 


IRELAND, June, 


1955 


1955 


1955 
1955 


June, 


Correspondence 


Tut 
“THI 


Eprre mR, 
Liprary Worup.” 
23rd June, 1955. 
oir, 

\n item under “‘Memorabilia” in your June 
that “Folkestone has reported that 
t issues 40,000 
volumes yearly as against the national average 
of 30,000.” Will you please make it clear that 
we never “reported” such information either 
to you or any other public source other than 
our own Library Committee. No doubt it was 
extracted the Minutes. The statement 
happens to be true, and was used by us in the 


issue States 
for every assistant it employs 


from 
course of local council work as one faétor in 
a claim for additional staff, which fortunately 
We are not proud of the facts 
disclosed, and we hope that other libraries, 
like us, are far too busy to take any note of 
your utterly fatuous question, “are there any 
competitors ?”’ We surprised that a 
journal of your standing should, without per- 


was successful. 


are 


mission or enquiry, give protessional signifi 
cance to small matters of local expediency. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. HowarrTH, 
Borough Librarian 
Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery, 
Grace Hill 
Folkestone. 
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‘THe Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary WorRLb.” 
24¢h June, 1955. 


Sir, 


| was interested to see in your issue of June, 
1955, that Folkestone has reported that for 
every Assistant it employs it issues 40,000 


volumes as against the national average ot 
30,000 and that you invite correspondence 
from competitors in this respect. 

[hese Libraries during the year ended 31st 
March, 1955, issued 366,806 volumes with a 
Staff of nine full-time Assistants, one of whom 
is engaged on secretarial duties only. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. D. PEARCE, 


Borough Librarian and Curator. 


Central Public Library, 
Loughborough, Leics. 


‘THe Eprror, 
“Ture Liprary Worwp.” 

8h June, 1955. 
Sir 


, 


CHARLES NoWELL MemoriaAL Funpb 


The Council of the North-Western Branch 
of the Library Association feel that some 
lasting tribute should be paid to the memory 
of the late Charles Nowell. 

Many projects have been discussed, and our 
final decision, which is to inaugurate an annual 
award to an outstanding student in the North 
West has been influenced by Mr. Nowell’s 
vreat and lasting interest in professional 
education. 

Whilst this memorial is, in the first instance, 
a North-West project it has been felt that Mr. 
Nowell’s many friends throughout the pro 
fession might wish to pay their tribute to his 
memory by being associated with it, and I am, 
therefore, appealing to all who are sympathetic 
towards this suggestion to send a contribution 
to Mr. Alan Longworth, F.L.A., Hon. 
Treasurer, North-Western Branch of the 
Library Association, The Public Library, Peel 
Park, Salford. 

Yours faithfully. 

Jane A. Downron, 
President, North-Western Branch, 

Library Association. 


Harris Public Library, 
Market Square, 
Preston. 


[He Eprror, 


“THe Liprary Worvp.” 18/4 June, 1955, 


Sir, 

In his article “New Reference Library in 
Denbighshire” in your June issue, Mr. E. R, 
Luke asks if there are any more instances of 
converting a chapel into a Library. 

The Shropshire County Library Branch at 
Oakengates is a converted ex-Baptist chapel. 
The Adult Central Lending department of the 
Shrewsbury Borough Library is situated in the 
room which was formerly the School Chapel 
of Shrewsbury School until its removal in 1884, 

Yours, Csr... 
J. L. Hosss, 
Borough Librarian, 
Castle Gates, Shrewsbury. 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Liprary Wor.pb.” 19¢b June, 1955, 


Sir, 

The report (in your June issue) of my 
report (in the Assistant Librarian for May) of a 
discussion on Annual Reports (at the A.A.L, 
Weekend Conference) seems both to miss the 
point and to err on the side of inaccuracy. (It 
was considered that Annual Reports should be 
comparable, typographically, with the Council 
Minutes, to which they are in a sense an 
appendix, not the Council Agendas, often 
quite a different matter in my experience). 

The review of the interesting Toronto 
report which was incorporated in it does noth- 
ing to invalidate the opinion that “the librarian’s 
report to his committee . . . [is not] a suitable 
piece of publicity outside the committee.” It 
would no doubt be the view of the Conference 
(“if they are reported aright by Mr. A. C. 
Jones,” as your reviewer has it) that as a 
report to the nine members of the Toronto 
Public Library Board (which ostensibly it is) 
this report is extravagant if not ostentatious 
or does the Toronto City Council publish 
minutes of this bibliographical standard ?); 
as a means of publicity outside that small circle 
it is inevitably less effective than something 
designed expressly for that purpose. Without 
knowing more precisely the circulation of this 
report it is impossible to say more (especially 
as the mere interpreter of the opinions of a now 
dispersed Conference !) 

Yours, etc., 


A. C. Jonrs, F.L.A. 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 
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